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HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL NOTES 
AND QUERIES. 



Some Early Maps of Virginia and the Makers, Including 
Plates Relating to the First Settlement of Jamestown. 

By P. Lee Phillips, Chief of the Map Division, Library of Congress. 

In 1896 I published the work entitled "Virginia Cartography" under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. This embodied, in rather 
technical form, various monographs on Virginia maps. Since its pub- 
lication material has been accumulated which at the present time is 
of interest in connection with the present historic celebration in Nor- 
folk — the Jamestown Exposition. 

The above paper gave considerable importance to four great maps 
made by distinguished men. To these, four more may be added, 
which, owing to their rarity, are comparatively unknown. 

The first printed map of Virginia is supposed, by some to have been 
made by John White, the Governor who commanded one of the early 
expeditions sent out by Ralegh, and by others, by John With, a 
painter. Information exists relating to the former but there is little 
concerning the latter. The second map, surveyed about 1607 and 
printed in 1612, was by Captain John Smith. The third, of which 
only the copy in the British Museum is known, was made by the ec- 
centric Lord of Bohemia Manor, Augustine Herman, in 1670, and 
engraved by the distinguished artist William Faithorne. The fourth 
was made by Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson in 1751. The fifth, by 
John Henry in 1770 and engraved by the great geographer to the 
king, Thomas Jeffreys. The sixth by Thomas Hutchins, in 1778; the 
seventh, by James Madison in 1816 and the eighth, by Herman Boye, 
in 1826. 

The makers of these maps are men who stand out prominently in 
the history of this country, not only for cartographical but for other 
work and the historic memories connected with their names. 

With, if he is the author of the first map, which is frequently ques- 
tioned, as De Bry speaks of him as a painter, evidently possessed 
ability as an artist, judging from the character and variety of his draw- 
ings recently brought to light in the British Museum. If, on the other 
hand, John White, one time Governor of Virginia, was the maker 
of this first map, he was equally distinguished, having held many hon- 
orable offices. Captain John Smith's name is symbolical of romance. 
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Herman's life reads like an adventure. Fry was a well known colonel 
in the Colonial Army and his co-worker, Jefferson, was the father of 
the distinguished Virginian, President Jefferson. Henry was the father 
of the orator, Patrick Henry. Madison was Bishop of the Church 
and cousin of the President of that name. This record of great men 
and the ancestors of great men, doing cartographical work, stands 
alone in such literary productions. 

The first printed map of Virginia bears the name of John With 'and 
was made in manuscript about the year 1585. John With, or White, 
the painter and maker of the map, and John White, the Governor of 
Virginia appointed by Ralegh, have been identified by modern writers 
as one and the same person. This has long been a disputed point and 
I do not think the conclusion is warranted by the information we 
possess relating to their lives. That little is known of the painter is 
not surprising as painters were looked upon in those days as being 
of small consequence. John With, the eminent artist, was sent by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1585 to Virginia as principal draughtsman in 
Ralegh's famous second expedition for exploring the country and 
planting his "First Colonie." It is hardly probable, though of course 
possible, that a person sent out especially for the purpose of his craft 
should, in a few years, attain the position of commander in two 
expeditions and become Governor of Virginia. Truly he was a re- 
markable man if the two were the same, who, it is said, made no less 
than four voyages to Virginia; was an "Adventurer- in the "First 
Colonie;" the Governor of the "Second Colonie" in 1587; the friend 
and agent of Sir Walter Ralegh ; and the grandfather of Virginia 
Dare, the first English child born in North America; and last but 
not least, is said to have introduced the potato in Ireland. 

Of all the Virginia maps the most interesting is that made by 
Captain John Smith under the most disturbing conditions owing to 
the enmity of the savage tribes. If we knew nothing of the famous 
Captain but what is conveyed to us in his map of Virginia it would 
alone entitle him to rank pre-eminently high among great explorers 
and cartographers. 

Journeying along unknown streams in a country where at every 
step lurked danger from the savage inhabitants and discord among 
his followers, Smith made a map which is an authority to the present 
day when compared with other maps of his day, impresses one with 
the genius of the man who combined in himself so many character- 
istics of greatness. 

He seems to have gone up the Potomac as far as navigable which 
is a short distance from Georgetown. His map to the present day. 
is the only one we have showing the location of the Indian tribes 
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and is a work which even considering his other talents, would alone 
give him reputation at the present time. 

Some people have been sceptical enough, with the usual incredulity 
of the age for great work accomplished in the past by distinguished 
men, to state that Captain Smith was not the maker of this map. 
This is disproved by the following statement in "Purchas His Pil- 
grimage," entered at Stationer's Hall, August 7, 1612 and published 
in London, 1613, in which Purchas states "Concerning the latter, 
Captain John Smith, partly by word of mouth, partly by his mappe 
thereof in print, and more fully by a manuscript which he courteously 
communicated to mee, hath acquainted mee with that whereof him- 
selfe with great pcrill and paine, had been the discourer." It is 
evident that Purchas saw a copy of this map, which was published 
separately, previous to its descriptive text, the manuscript referred to, 
which was afterwards printed at Oxford, a most unusual event, in 
1612. 

The edition of this map usually consulted is that which was re- 
published for "Purchas His Pilgrimes" and has at the top, on each 
side, the numbers 1092, 1693, 1690 and 1691 which have frequently 
been taken as the date of publication of the map. They are simply 
the page numbers between which the map was inserted in the volume. 
"41 Smith" is also frequently found combined with these numbers 
on some copies of this map. This, however, also means that this 
map was published on page 41 of Smith's "Generall Historic" That 
this map was revised for one edition of Purchas is evinced by ad- 
ditional information. For example: "Fetherstones Baye" on Top- 
pahonock Flu," so called after Master Richard Fetherstone who 
died on the second expedition, August, 1618, stands out prominently. 

In this running dissertation of Virginia Cartography, I cannot pass 
the only map which I know was made by a woman. It is signed 
"Domina Virginia Farrer Collegit." She borrowed considerably from 
the known maps of the day, especially from John Smith. The female 
immagination even applied to such a scientilic work is curiously de- 
picted as she places the "Sea of China and the Indies" just about 
where the Allegheny mountains are situated. In addition to this 
map of Virginia, she seems to have identified herself with the culture 
of silk worms. Her writings on this subject are embodied in a 
compilation by Samuel Hartlib, entitled "The reformed Virginia silk- 
worm, or, A rare and new discovery of a speedy way and an easie 
means, found out by a young lady in England, she having made 
full proof thereof in May, anno 1652. Published in London, 1655."' 

The interesting map we now have to describe, is one in four sheets, 
entitled "Virginia and Maryland" made in 1671 and published in the 
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year 1613. The author, Augustine Herman, is well known in the 
1ii story of Maryland and Virginia, as the "Lord of Bohemia Manor." 
Concerning this remarkable man, E. N. Valiandigham has written 
that he was "The man who was probably the first person to become 
a legally naturalized citizen of this country. He was not of Dutch 
blood, though he became one of the 'Nine Men' who constituted the 
council to the Governor of New Netherlands. He was a Bohemian, 
born in Prague, now almost two and three quarters centuries ago. 
Herman is now forgotten as a New Yorker, though his early ser- 
vices were such as to indicate that he was a man of considerable 
importance during his residence here, but he is a local hero in the 
region which he named m memory of his birth place, Bohemia Manor. 
He is credited by some with having been 'the first beginner of the 
Virginia tobacco trade' and with having successfully experimented 
in indigo culture near this city. He was, besides, a man of education, 
a surveyor by profession, a skilled draughtsman and a trusted diplo- 
mat. When Peter Stuyvesant found Lord Baltimore laying claim to 
the Dutch possessions on the Delaware, he sent Herman and Resolved 
(or Rosevelt) Waldron to St. Mary's, in Maryland, in order that 
some sort of treaty might be made with the Englishman. Herman 
went as the diplomat, Waldron as his interpreter. Herman was so 
pleased by what he saw of Lord Baltimore's possessions that he 
wrote to say that if Lord Baltimore would grant him a manor he 
would make for his Lordship a map of Maryland. The noble estate 
that Herman received for this feat in map making, lay in Cecil County, 
Maryland, and in New Castle County, Delaware." 

The grant for the exclusive publication of this may be found 
in the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial America and West Indies, 
1669-1674, page 551. This map from its scarcity, is so little known 
that the authenticity of statements on maps of Virginia published 
separately and in atlases was a question of doubt for about seventy- 
five years, or, until the only copy was found in the British Museum. 
The engraver William Faithome, also lends interest. He was the 
engraver of a map by Richard Newcourt, of the City of London, of 
which, curiously enough, only one copy is known to exist — that in 
the National Library at Paris. 

A considerable time elapsed until the publication of the map of 
i/5i, by Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson. Fry was born in 1700 and 
died in 1754. Among other important positions he was commissioned 
a colonel and entrusted with the command of the Virginia forces 
in the expedition against the French in 1754. Peter Jefferson, as 
1 have said, was the father of Thomas Jefferson, was born in 1708 
and died in 1757 having held various official positions in his state. 
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Their map, one of the most interesting of the Dominion, was pub- 
lished with various dates. The only known copy of the original en- 
graved edition of 1751, was purchased by the Lenox Library in the 
collection of the historian, George Bancroft. The revised edition of 
1755. by John Dalrymple, is the one usually consulted. Some copies 
have the date 1775 which is probably a printer's error. 

In my examination of Virginia cartography and in comparing the 
first eight with the various maps published in separate form, I find, 
as these were the original surveys, that the literary world would only 
loose in quantity and not in quality of subject matter, if all others 
made during this period, were eliminated. 

These maps of Virginia which I have described are the only ones 
made from original surveys which contain original information. All 
others published in atlases are simply copied from these. There are 
a few maps, such as the Fairfax boundary map, showing "The courses 
of rivers Rappahannock and Potomack in Virginia, as surveyed accord- 
ing to order in the years 1736-1737," and the later edition, which 
merely furnish information of a local character. 

After these four maps, that is after the Fry and Jefferson map of 
1751, the French and Indian wars and later the Revolutionary War 
brought more surveyors and engineers to that part of the country 
and a statement like the above cannot be made as a positive fact. 

Washington, for example, was a suveyor and maker of maps, al- 
though none of his work is in printed form. The Library of Congress 
has several manuscript plans of his dating from 1750 to 1775. The 
most interesting is the large map (79 by 24 inches) made by him in 
1775, showing lands on the Great Kanawha river, in West Virginia, 
granted by the British Government in 1763 for his services in the 
Braddock Exposition. As stated on the map, it is "A copy of a 
survey made by Mr. Samuel Lewis, 1774' for G. Washington, for 2950 
acres." That the question of the disposal of this land was receiving 
deep thought and consideration from Washington is shown in his 
correspondence of that time. The copy, entirely in Washington's 
handwriting, contains detailed notes, tables and explanatory plats, as 
would be expected from one so painstaking in all his affairs. 

In this connection, another plan well worthy of mention, also in 
the Library of Congress, is Major Bauman's "Plan of the investmant 
of York and Gloucester," published in Philadelphia in 1782 with an 
early representation of the American flag as an ornament to the 
title. An interesting copy of this map, made with a crow pen, was 
presented to Lafayette during his visit to this country in 1824. 

"The Journal of Major George Washington sent by the Hon. Robert 
Dinwiddie, to the commandant of the French forces on Ohio," a 
small pamphlet of a few pages, reprinted for T. Jeffereys, London, 
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1754, contains a map which is not found in the exceedingly rare 
original edition printed in Williamsburg, Virginia, 1754. This is the 
"Map of the western parts of the colony of Virginia as far as the 
Mississippi," first published to accompany extracts from the Journal 
in the London Magazine. It is only of interest in its connection with 
the great Virginian. 

The earliest map, by the way, which contains the name of President 
Washington, is a manuscript of 1737 in the United States Coast 
Survey, entitled "A plan of the Potomac River by R. O. Brooke/' 
whicH gives Capt. Washington's residence. 

Another giving this interesting name is "A New and accurate chart 
of the Britishers in the Revolutionary War." It shows soundings and 
the names of the various owners of land, including "Gen. Washing- 
ton's." 

The "Carte de la baie de Chesapeake," published in Paris in 1778. 
is probably only a translation, made by our allies in the Revolution, 
of the above mentioned chart. It also indicates the plantations and 
settlements along the waterways, with names not only locally famous 
but familiar throughout the entire country. 

The next in our list is "A new and accurate map of Virginia," by 
John Henry considered one of the scarcest cartographical works in 
this country, as only a few copies* are known,— one in the Library 
of Congress and the other in Harvard College Library. The Library 
of Congress has fourteen duplicate sheets of the south west portion 
of the map which may partly account for the extreme rarity of the 
whole. It is said that Colonel Henry applied to the Assembly of his 
state more than once for aid in his enterprise but failing to obtain 
it, finally sold his rights in the publication to his son Patrick. The 
survey was finally published in London, in February, 1770, by Thomas 
Jeffreys. The highly ornamental title-piece is characteristic of Vir- 
ginia in her earlier days. It represents an arch, surmounted with a 
capstone upon which is seated an Indian maiden holding in the right 
hand a likeness of George I IF, while her left encircles a cornucopia 
from which Indian corn, tobacco leaves and fruit protrude, while the 
bow and arrow lie across the picture. The ground upon which the 
arch is based represents a recumbent negro, basket of fruit, Indian 
corn, tobacco leaves and a young negro bearing fruits and hogsheads 
of tobacco leaves from a ship from which he seems to have landed. 

Although Governor Pownall, in his "Topographical Description of 
North America," criticized the map, it is never-the-less a valuable docu- 



* There is a copy of llils map in the collection of the Virginia Historical Society. 
—Ed. 
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merit not only from a cartographical but an historical standpoint. The 
plantations of many of the distinguished men of the day are laid 
down and in addition to the population statistics, there is much in- 
formation relating to trade, products, agriculture, manufactures, slaves 
and the manners and customs of the people. To the present day col- 
lector of colonial antiques, it confirms the impression that "As to 
plate and household furniture, this colony exceeds all the others upon 
the the continent, so that, upon the whole, it is much the richest as 
well as of the greatest importance to Great Britain." 

In 1778, Thomas Hutchins, the first geographer of the United States, 
published "A New map of the western parts of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and North Carolina." Hutchinns was born in 1730 and held 
various positions in the British and later the United States army. He 
died in 1789, having been employed in various surveys. To describe 
his map which has been said to have early laid the foundation of 
American geography, Hutchins wrote "A Topographical description 
of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland and North Carolina." printed in 
London in 1778. Until the reprint in 19x54 by F. C. Hicks, the de- 
scription had been better known than the map which has now been 
reproduced, from the original in the Library of Congress, to accompany 
the reprint. 

The American Museum of April, 1700, gives the following notice: 
"He was born in Monmouth county, New Jersey. His parents dying 
while he was young, an unconquerable diffidence and modesty would 
not permit him to apply for protection or employment to his relations, 
who were very respectable at New York, and would have been ready 
to assist him. He rather choose to seek some business; and accord- 
ingly, before he was sixteen, went to the western country, where he 
was soon appointed as Ensign and paymaster to the forces there. 
After some time he became deputy engineer and soon distinguished 
himself at Fort Pitt [Pittsburg] the plan of which he laid out and 
which was executed under his command, by order of General Bouquet, 
an account of whose transactions and campaigns was drawn up and 
published by him in Philadelphia in 1756. He afterwards lived a 
number of years in Louisiana, during which time the accurate obser- 
vations and remarks made on the country in general, rivers, harbors, 
&c. and the manners of the people, are sufficiently shown in the de- 
scription which he published of that country, a few years ago, and is 
the best extant. After a variety of battles with the Indians, while he 
was with the army in West Florida, he rose, solely by merit, to a 
capatin's commission which he enjoyed a number of years, until his 
love for America obliged him to give it up. Being in London when 
the War broke out, he staid [ !1 there till 1779 when he published 
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his map and pamphlet explaining it. His zeal for the cause of the 
United States made him refuse a very profitable employment then 
offered to him at the same time requesting leave to sell his commis- 
sion, which was not granted. His abiding steadily in his resolution 
not to take up arms against his native country, was probably the 
cause of the number of misfortunes he met with and the ill treatment 
he received from an obstinate and and blindfold administration. For 
holding a supposed correspondence with Dr. Franklin, then our am- 
bassador to the court of France, he was thrown in a dungeon, his 
papers seized, and he lost £12,000, in one day. After lying six weeks 
in this horrid place, during which not one spark of light was ad- 
mitted into his cell, and having undergone a long examination before 
Lords Amherst and Sandwich, and the rest of the execrable junto 
which ruled at that time with unlimited sway, he was liberated; and 
having resigned his commission, he passed over into France,, where 
he staid [ !] some time to recruit the debilitated state of his body. He 
then sailed from L'Orient to Charleston, where he joined the southern 
army under General Greene; but not long after this, the war closing, 
he was appointed Geographer-General of the United States, which 
employment he held till his death, which happened at Pittsburg, the 
20th of April, 1788 f sic. ] He was esteemed and beloved by all who 
had the happiness of knowing him. He was remarkable for his 
pioty and charity, a complacency of temper, patience and resignation 
under sickness, and an universal benevolence which so eminently dis- 
tinguished him that all join in declaring him to have been " an Isralitc 
indeed, in whom there is no guile." 

A later but none-the-less interesting map is by James Madison, one 
time President of William and Mary College. This, published in 
1816 and corrected in 1818 is embelished with a large view of "Rich- 
mond, the metropolis of Virginia." Like maps of the present showing 
new lands opened for settlers, this map contains an inset plan of 
Ohio, showing the road? and settlements in that new country. 

The latest in this group of Virginia maps is that made in 1826 in 
compliance with the act of the Virginia legislature, of March 1817. 
This map was begun by John Wood who had completed the survey 
as well as the charts of all the counties in existence at the time of 
his contract. After Wood's death. Herman Boye of Richmond was 
engaged to complete and deliver, by the first of April, 1824, the whole 
of the work Mr. Wood left unfinished. The plates for the engraving 
of the map were completed during the early part of the year 1827 
but in consequence of the failure of the legislature to make the 
necessary appropriation for the publication, they could only be de- 
posited for safe keeping until an appropriation could be made. Three 
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copies of the map were stricken off, two for the "Executive," the 
third to be forwarded to the Secretary of State at Washington. 

December 3, 1827, in a communication to the legislature, the Gover- 
nor states: "I entered into a contract with Mr. H. Boye for the 
publication of four hundred copies of the map of Virginia, from the 
plates already engraved therefor; and for publishing eight hundred 
copies of the said map, upon a scale of ten miles to the inch and for 
reducing the map, and for engraving a plate for the publication. The 
maps have been executed in a style of superior excellence. The 
whole of the large maps have already been delivered ; those of the 
smaller size are nearly completed ; and are shortly expected to be 
delivered here. I have taken the precaution to secure the copyright 
of the smaller map, on behalf of the Commonwealth. Mr. Tanner, 
the artist, has done himself great honor and the state ample justice, 
in the execution of this work. The map, in point of view of ele- 
gance in the execution, is considered by connoisseurs, as unequalcd." 
A large amount of money was expended by the state for this map, 
about $80,000. An amount which even to-day would seem excessive. 

The map was widely circulated. Copies were sent to President 
John Quincy Adams, the Governors of the States, the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, and the Geographical Society of Paris. In 
compliance with a special resolution, the Governor was requested to 
send two copies, a large and small size of the new map of the state, 
to General Lafayette, "Virginia's benefactor" who, in acknowledgment 
sand "Bound as 1 have been during half a century to generous and 
patriotic Virginia not only by the generous devotion of an American 
veteran but also by the particular ties of state connections, state con- 
fidences and state favors, of which. I was the conscious and happy 
object, I have been truly delighted at the recent mark of remembrance, 
esteem and affection, which you have had the goodness in so very 
kind terms to announce." 

This map is even now consulted, owing to the scale upon which it 
is drawn and the details given. The views which ornament it were 
drawn by a Mr. Cook and are of special interest. One shows the 
University of Virginia with the buildings grouped about the campus; 
another is a "View of Richmond, from the west." 

Very little is known in the way of prints of the settlement of James- 
town. In the rich collection of maps in the National Library at 
Washington are many which do not carry the name of Virginia but 
which would be of interest to one studying the historic growth of 
Virginia and the settlement of the country. 

Although these views are not numerous they make up in interest 
what is lost in number. Pocahontas and Captain John Smith are 
conspicuous figures in nearly all. 
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John With, whom we have noticed as the maker of the first map 
of Virginia, made numerous drawings relating to what was then, in 
1585, called Virginia. In this connection, those of the greatest are 
the "Arriual of the Englishmen in Virginia" and "The Towne of 
Pomeiooc." The former is a plan of Roanoke Island and vicinity. 
Two ships are anchored outside "Trinety Harbor" while a smaller 
boat rilled with "Adventurers" is making for the island where the 
savages are awaiting the visitors. The view of the "Towne of 
Pomiooc," perhaps the earliest published of an American town, shows 
a circular site dotted with huts surrounding a fire, the whole en- 
closed by a high barrier somewhat resembling a picket fence. These 
were published by De Bry in the English version of his great work 
in 1590. 

The pictorial margin of the map "America; nova descriptio," by 
Peter Keer, published in 1614 and contemporary with the events de- 
scribed, contains a reduced engraving of this view of the town. 

The earliest known view* of Jamestown is that in Pieter van der 
Aa's Naaukeurige versameling der gedenk-waardigste zee en land- 
reysen, na Oost en West-Indien, volume 26, and accompanies "Scheeps- 
Togt van Anthony Chester, na Virginia, gedaan in het jaar 1620." 
This is a vivid picture of the massacre at Jamestown, showing the 
butchery of the settlers by the Indians. The background, comprising 
the town with four boat loads of savages nearing the shore, has been 
reproduced in modern works relating to this subject. 

"Ceremonies de Virginia" is an extremely curious old Dutch en- 
graving published in Leide about 1727, also by Pieter van der Aa, in 
his "Galerie Agreable du Monde." It shows the "King of Virginia" 
seated on his thrown surrounded by "His Gentlemen," dancing. 

A ring of savages surrounds the prostrate Captain John Smith 
who is being embraced by faithful Pocahontas. The whole is most 
fantastic. This same publisher also gave us in his "Atlas nouveau 
et curieux de plus celebres itineraires" a view of the landing of the 
English in what was then called "Virginia." Ships are shown, in the 
background, and small boats tied to the shore. The foreground is 
composed of a group of savages and what is presumably meant for 
Captain John Smith. 

A map by J. B. Nolin, "L'Amerique," 1755* dedicated to Louis XV, 
has a highly ornamental border composed of scenes in early American 
history. Among these is one showing the marriage of Pocahontas 
and John Rolfe. This differs from those ye are familiar with in 
that the ceremony is being performed in the open air. A group of 

• Is not this view a purely Ideal one? It is utterly unlike what Jamttsown was 
a t any time —En. 
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Indians stand beside the bride and men of his own race with Rolfe. 
The sails of a ship at anchor are in the distance while colonists ap- 
parently little concerned with the wedding, are near by, erecting a 
building which is perhaps the earliest representation of an English 
dwelling at Jamestown. 

There are two well known modern pictures representing events in 
the life of Pocahontas. One, the "Marriage of Pocahontas," from a 
painting by Henry Breckner, is reproduced in the Bibliophile Library 
of Literature and Art, volume fourteen. The other is the familiar 
painting by Chapman, in the United States Capitol. Tyler's "The 
Cradle of the Republic" contains numerous views of Jamestown.* 

Considering the vandalism, usually shown in the lack of care of 
maps and plates, the country can well be proud of the fact that 
these valuable records of the past no longer exist for the moment 
only to be then discarded, but are now treasured away in the National 
Library as invaluable historical material for future consultation. These 
maps of Virginia which we have attempted to describe are but a small 
part of this valuable collection and whenever the country sees fit to 
have other expositions, showing the growth of a state, maps of equal 
value for every state will be found to interest the student and seeker 
of the traditions of the past. 



Throckmorton Family of Virginia. 

Contributed by W. M. Noble, Wistow, Huntingdonshire, England. 
(concluded.) 

P. C. C, 117 Fairfax, 1 Aug. 1648. John Chare, of Wandsworth, 
Surrey, gent. ' To my loving brother Robert Throckmorton and Anne 
hiswije.' To John Smith and Elizabeth his wife: Henry Dorrington 
my loving friend— my Uncle Starkie. Proved 31 Ang. 1649. 

From the above it is quite clear that Anne, daughter of Robert and 
Elizabeth Chare, married as her first husband Ri. Dorrington, as her 
second, Robert Throckmorton. 

As the mortgage of the manor of Ellington is dated 1634, it is prob- 
able that the money was raised in connection with the adventurer's 
expenses in or about 1637 in journeying to Virginia with his family, and 
the five persons, John Bristoe, Rob. Turner, Hen. Warren, Tho. 
Clarke and Ri. Ratcliffe, and as John, the 3rd son, is supposed to have 
been born in 1633, it is probable that a further search may reveal the 
record of the marriage of Robert and the baptisms of his sons. 



*The first plan of Jamestown based on surveys, and having any historic accu- 
racy, was that in S. H. Yonge's "Site of Old 'James Towne,' 1607-1898," Richmond 
1904.— Ed. 



